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urVv Between 
August 1975 
and August 1976, George 
Washington students and alumni 
paid more than 13,000 visits to the 
Office (CSO). (See GW Times 
Oct/Nov’75.) They trekked up 
S the long flight of stairs 
eeke motivated by one 
thing: help in finding a job. They number among 
those who will receive 918,000 bachelor’s degrees, 
degrees expected to be granted in the United States 
in 1976-77. Except at the bachelor's level these fig- 
ures represent an all-time high. Yet over the next 
million more graduates than there are appropriate 
Jobs to be filled. Taking today’s less-than-ideal job 
market into account, career services director 
Success GW graduates, and those who soon expect 
to be, were having in their job searches. He sent 
Out questionnaires to various groups who used 
those who used CSO during 1975-76 to interview 
with the 100 organizations who regularly visit CSO 
On recruiting missions. These students represented 


J Student and Alumni Career Services 
ob 

at Woodhull House 
338,000 master’s degrees, and 37,000 doctor’s 
decade estimates indicate there may be almost a 
Gordon Gray wanted to find out what degree of 
CSO in different ways. One survey group included 
such fields as business administration, engineering, 


political science, physics, economics, art and 
mathematics. A second survey group was com- 
posed of students in education who used CSO cre- 
dential and reference file services in their job 
hunts. 

Students at starting points in their careers are 
not noted for returning questionnaires, so the 
sample returns were low—around 30 per cent. But 
the results are revealing. 

Interview outcomes varied from a student who 
registered “only a few slight nibbles,’’ to one who 
reported he’d landed a job from his first interview. 
Although no response is typical, these comments 
summarize many of the obstacles encountered. 

“I was on active duty in the military, working on 
a master’s degree at night at GW. I started my job 
search three months before discharge (about four 
months before graduation). I prepared a resume 
and sent it to a dozen major banks in New York, 
and about 40 major employers in the D.C. and 
Baltimore areas. None offered any solid leads. I 
took the government job exams (PACE and mid- 
level) and although I found out months later that I 
had done.well, І had no immediate offers. The 
classified ads also proved discouraging. After an- 
swering about 20 ads, I had two interviews. I also 
went to three private employment agencies. I 
found job hunting a long, frustrating process. I am 
happy in my present job, and I can look back and 
see that this period did teach me one thing. I 
should seek varied experiences and training which 
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would make me attractive to employers. The stu- 
dent and alumni career services office was an im- 
portant source of information to me, even though I 
did not find a job through it. Through the litera- 
ture in the office and two ‘‘practice’’ interviews I 
became familiar with the current job market. I 
would encourage even the newest college students 
to think about their careers .... 

Of those who returned the questionnaires, 82 per 
cent are employed; 18 per cent unemployed. Some 
of the jobless have decided to work toward ad- 
vanced degrees. “Гт unemployed, yet employ- 
able" is how one respondent optimistically de- 
scribed his plight. Unemployment across the na- 
tion may run higher than seven per cent in 1977, 
posing an additional obstacle for college graduates 
seeking jobs. Of those employed, 66 per cent con- 
sideer themselves to be employed within their 
fields. “We think this is encouraging within the 
context of today's employment situation," said 
Gray. Nine per cent say they are marginally em- 
ployed, listing such drawbacks as “not located in 
the city of their choice’’ or not working in the exact 
specialty of their choice. Another 25 per cent are 
working, but their jobs have no relation to their 
education. In this category some have temporary 
jobs; some are working in clerical jobs. Many such 
positions which did not require a college degree in 
the 60s may require one in the 70s as more college 
graduates become available. 

Continued on page 2 


Hoofing It 


GW dance students greeted Chuck 
Green and the Hoofers not with 
applause but with the resounding din 
of clicking taps from dance shoes when 
he and the Hoofers, his Harlem based 
dance troupe, arrived at a welcoming 
reception in Building K. Education 
Dean Rodney Tillman presented Green 
with an honorary tap master’s degree. 
He's called the ‘‘Bach of tap" and 
Green lived up to his name as he dem- 
onstrated some steps (below). GW 
dancers then joined troupe members 


Gordon Gray 
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for а “‘hoof’’ in unison. The Hoofers 
performed examples of dance in vaude- 
ville, burlesque, musical comedy, jazz, 
and the black art form minstrelry in a 
series of weekend shows in Lisner 
Auditorium. 


Chuck Green performs while HKLS 
Chairman James Breen, Hoofer 
Stumpy Cromer, Pete Peterson, Hoof- 
er agent, and education Dean Rodney 
Tillman look on. 


GW Legal Text Gets Wide Use 


A text written by a GW law professor 
for the National Law Center’s Govern- 
ment Contracts Program has become 
the standard text at over 40 law schools 
across the nation. The most recent edi- 
tion of Cases and Materials on Equal 
Employment was published in 1976. 
“It’s almost alone in its field because 
the information changes rapidly and 
must be frequently updated," said 
Professor Gilbert J. Ginsburg, the 


author of the work. Previous editions 
of the book were done in 1973 and 
1974. 

Professor Ginsburg is director of the 
Government Contracts Program, 
which provides continuing instruction 
for over 1,000 industry and govern- 
ment personnel each year. It also offers 
courses leading to the degree of Master 
of Laws in Government Procurement 
Law. 


D O M IO 


Three Aspirin a Day 


May Keep the Doctor Away 


Cardiologists aren’t sure, but they have 
a strong suspicion that three aspirin 
taken daily may play a large part in re- 
ducing the incidence of heart attack. 
To find out if their assumption is cor- 
rect, Dr. Jorge C. Rios and three other 
investigators have read 17,000 electro- 
cardiograms over the last year. Each 
reading takes about three minutes. The 
George Washington University Med- 
ical Center is the sole ECG interpreta- 
tive unit among 30 hospitals and medi- 
cal centers participating in the study, 
which is funded by NIH’s National 
Heart, Lung, and Blood Institute. In 
the year-long volunteer selection which 
has just ended, ECGs taken from 30- 
to 69-year-old patients who have suf- 
fered attacks within the last five years 
were forwarded to GW for interpre- 
tation. Volunteers will be followed for 
three years. The fourth year will be 
spent analyzing the results. 

A million and a half heart attacks 
occur annually in the United States. 
About half are fatal. “Виш those who 
have had one attack already have only 
a 5 per cent chance of dying from 
another attack for any one-year pe- 


riod,” said Dr. Rios, “50 we must find 
a great difference, about 25 per cent, to 
prove statistical significance between 
heart attacks in those who are taking 
aspirin and those who aren't." 

The role aspirin plays in reducing 
heart attack was first discovered in a 
small scale study in England where 
aspirin was being used to treat arthri- 
tis. Researchers noticed that those 
taking aspirin had fewer heart attacks. 
They found that aspirin inhibits the 
formation of blood clots in coronary 
arteries leading to the heart muscle by 
preventing the ‘‘clumping’’ of blood 
platelets. The current study should 
clarify the initial English findings. 

Those taking aspirin daily over a 
long period may suffer side effects— 
gastrointestinal bleeding and, in rare 
cases, hepatitis. The Aspirin Myocar- 
dial Infarction Study (AMIS) is one of 
three heart attack prevention research 
projects underway at GW's medical 
center. Two others involve relation- 
ships of exercise (GW Times, May/ 
June ’74) and high cholesterol levels to 
heart attacks. 


Education students using the credentials and ref- 
erence file service at CSO composed the second 
group surveyed. Of those responding to the ques- 
tionnaire, 92 per cent are employed. Of those em- 
ployed, almost 90 per cent are working in their 
field. 

Significantly, more than 80 per cent of the group 
who participated in on-campus recruiting felt they 
were adequately prepared for the recruiting process. 
That's probably because CSO provides more than a 
**placement"' service. In addition to providing job 
listings and facilities for campus recruiting, CSO 
provides credential and reference file services, per- 
sonal assistance and counseling, resume assistance, 
a career library, holds workshops on job hunting 
techniques, and publishes The Career Line 
monthly, a recruitment and program calendar with 
job market information. The aid students receive at 
CSO may figure critically, but indirectly, in finding 
a job. Several students felt courses they had taken at 
GW—marketing management, where Dr. Salvatore 
Divita regularly ends the term discussing how to 
market oneself, and business and professional 
speaking and group discussion and conference lead- 


ership, two courses where Professor E.L. Stevens of 
the speech and drama department includes lectures 
geared to the interview situation—helped them deal 
with their job hunts more confidently. 

Several students suggested that alumni should be 
made available for consultation with students 
seeking advice and information on jobs in particu- 
lar areas. Gordon Gray agrees, and is working on 
securing alumni volunteers students can call on by 
appointment to find out first hand what certain jobs 
encompass. He welcomes correspondence or calls 
from interested alumni at 676-6495. ‘‘An alter- 
native would be to have several students equipped 
with tape cassettes interview alumni in different 
jobs,” he said. The cassettes would then be avail- 
able to students at CSO. 

While many students had suggestions on how 
CSO services could be improved—encouraging 
more recruiters for a given area, and improvement 
in the small cubicles where interviews are 
held— most had praise for the service. One student 
noted “Іп my two and a half years at George Wash- 
ington University CSO was one of the most knowl- 
edgeable, helpful departments I encountered." ÛJ 


Brevity With a Twist 
For the Summer of ”77 


Summer Sessions for 1977 will con- 
tinue in a three-session makeup, but 
with a new twist. The sessions will be 
composed of an initial three-week ses- 
sion and two five-week sessions. The 
first three-week term will begin May 16 
and end June 9; the second five-week 
term will begin June 13 and end July 
19; the third five-week term will begin 
July 20 and end August 24. 

This year entering freshmen will 
find it easier to get a jump on a tra- 
ditional September arrival at George 
Washington. ‘‘We’re making a special 
effort to schedule many of the basic 
courses for the second and third ses- 
sions," said Dean William Long of the 
Summer Sessions. A high school senior 
starting classes on June 13th, the be- 
ginning of the second summer session, 
may gain as much as a semester's work 
and a quieter summer transition to cam- 
pus life. And since new tuition rates go 
into effect in September, he will also get 


н last chance to study at a lower tuition 
evel. 


Among new courses planned for this 
summer are ‘‘Eastern Spiritual Move- 
ments of the Modern West," ‘‘Italian 
Through Opera," “Тһе Military in 
American Civilization," ‘‘Work and 
Leisure in American Culture," ‘‘Psy- 
chological Tests and Equal Oppor- 
tunity," and four courses in the de- 
partment of speech and drama—‘‘In- 
troduction to Acting ‘‘Innovations in 
TV Communication,” **Innovations in 
TV Production," and ‘‘Communica- 
tive Effects of Broadcast Program- 
ming.” 

Last year’s first-time-ever early bird 
session was a success with 2,087 stu- 
dents taking 136 courses in areas other 
than law and medicine. ‘‘Enrollment 
was nearly double expectations,” said 
Dean Long. For all three sessions last 
summer more than 7,981 students en- 
rolled, an increase of almost 300 from 
1975. 

The Summer Sessions schedule of 
classes for 1977 is available by calling 
676-6360, or by writing the Summer 
Sessions, GWU, Washington, D.C. 
20052. 


William Barbee Provides 
Scholarship in Sculpture 


a years ago William C. Barbee, 
39, LLB'SS, a retired federal ac- 
този, presented the university with 
ust of George Washington sculpted 
y Mr. Barbee’s father Herbert. Re- 
258 Mr. Barbee presented the uni- 
€rsity with another gift—the Barbee 
Sculptor Scholarship. The funds will 
a grants of $500 a semester for 
the next 10 years to GW students doing 
Studio work or research in sculpture. 
Aside from university funds sup- 
Porting graduate teaching assistants in 
art, the scholarship is the first grant 
made available specifically for ad- 
vanced study to sculpture and fine arts 
students, Two have already benefited. 
Genevieve Sheridan, a student in the 
newly instituted Ph.D. program in art 


history, is doing research in the sculp- 
ture of the old Library of Congress 
building. Karen Montgomery, a prac- 
ticing sculptor, was the second reci- 
pient and is now an instructor in the art 
department. 

Mr. Barbee has made available addi- 
tional funds for the purchase of books 
on sculpture which are being selected 
by Prof. Francis Grubar of the art de- 
partment. 

William Randolph Barbee, Mr. Bar- 
bee's grandfather, was also a sculptor. 
He studied in Italy and was active 
during the mid-19th century. The 
Dimock Gallery plans a spring exhibi- 
tion of work by William Randolph 
Barbee and Herbert Barbee. 


Steven R. Woodzell Named 
New Annual Fund Chairman 


The goal for the 1976-77 Annual Sup- 
port Fund has been set at $1.6 million. 
Taking note of last year's $1.4 million 
fund total, newly named fund chair- 
man Stephen R. Woodzell, BSEE'33, 
said “It’s a goal that will challenge all 
of us. The coming year will be a signi- 
ficant one in terms of support from 
annual giving." Mr. Woodzell is past 
president of the Potomac Electric 
Power Company and has served on the 
university's board of trustees since 
1967. 

Reviewing the fund's history, Presi- 
dent Elliott cited great progress in the 
15 years since GW began an annual 
fund effort. ‘‘We have another 10 
years to do what some other schools 
have taken a century to achieve," he 
said. 

This falls Annual Support Fund 
kickoff luncheon at the National Geo- 
graphic headquarters was hosted by 
Dr. Melville Grosvenor, GW trustee, 
and a former head of the annual fund 
drive. Dr. Grosvenor is editor-in-chief 
and chairman of the board emeritus of 
National Geographic. 


A 17-city GW Telethon under the 
direction of national chairman J. 
Frank Doubleday will aid fund raising 
efforts. ‘‘George’’ has already been 
calling in Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Boston. The District of Columbia tele- 
thon will be held from February 14 to 
March 10. Telethons are planned for 
the spring of 1977 for the following 
cities: New York, Tidewater/Rich- 
mond, Houston, Dallas, Atlanta, 
Charleston, St. Petersburg, Miami, 
Minneapolis, Chicago, St. Louis, Los 
Angeles, and San Francisco. 


Health Bill Provides a Way 
To Pay for a Medical Education 


A recently passed $1.5 billion national 
health education bill will enable 
George Washington’s medical and 
allied health students and other health 
professions students in the U.S. to 
borrow up to $10,000 a year for five 
years for their education. 

In return for the loans, which are 
federally guaranteed, graduates may 
opt to work in an area where their 
health services are needed. For this 
choice they earn a credit of $10,000 a 
year toward their loan, and may still 


receive their regular earnings during 
that period. Those who wish have the 
option of repaying their loans within 
15 years of graduation with no service 
required. 

During fiscal 1977-78, $500 million 
has been authorized nationally for up 
to half of each health professions class. 
Service to repay the loans will be 
designated by the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, and could be 
in the armed forces, in public health 
services, ог in underserved areas. 


University Policy on 
Equal Opportunity 


In accordance with the stated policy of 
its Board of Trustees and in conformity 
with federal laws and regulations, the 
George Washington University does not 
discriminate against any person on the 
basis of sex, race, color, creed, or na- 
tional origin in any of its education or 
employment programs or activities. 
Federal regulations implementing Title 
IX of the Education Amendments of 1972 
call for an explicit statement that the re- 
quirement not to discriminate on the 
basis of sex extends to employment in 
and admission to such programs and ac- 
tivities. 

Inquiries concerning the application 
of this policy and federal laws and regu- 
lations concerning discrimination іп 
education or employment programs and 
activities may be addressed to the Office 
of the University’s Coordinator of Equal 
Opportunity Programs or to the Director 
of the Office of Civil Rights of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. 
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“This is Mr. Kayser," he says, ans- 
wering the phone. The smoke unfurls 
from his long, thin cigar and curls 
toward the ceiling of his neatly arrang- 
ed Lisner Hall office. “Collegium Col- 
umbiae finibus Columbiae, primus 
gradus," he intones into the receiver. 
He is explaining why a law degree from 
1871 doesn't say anything about the 
LL.B. A half dozen such calls come in 
every day from those who have ex- 
hausted their resources in the search 
for some obscure bit of information 
about the university. He usually can re- 
call the specific answer without refer- 
ring to one of his references nearby. 

Elmer Louis Kayser, BA'17, MA'18, 
LLD’48, was 80 years old in August. 
Few remain on campus who remember 
George Washington Univeristy as it 
was, who have changed with it through 
the decades, and who delight in what it 
has become. 

In his 62 years at GW he’s been 
called student, professor, dean, direc- 
tor, secretary, librarian, recorder, 
chairman, alumni association presi- 
dent. That’s only a partial list. Between 
puffs on the cigar he weaves the fabric 
of the University’s history which is im- 
perceptibly interwoven with his own. 
He’s seen students through two world 
wars, the depression, Korea, and Viet- 
nam. 

There are no still pictures in Elmer 
Kayser’s memory. “It’s an evolution 
we're talking about," he emphasizes. 
«We had the most economical admin- 
istration there could be in the old, 
modest buildings. We didn't splurge. 
Only if there was a little left over at the 
end of the year could we buy snippets 
of land. We were patching together a 
crazy quilt.” 

He talks of the decorum of the early 
days. Three custodians who wore 
checked gingham smocks for their 
work changed, like Cinderella's carri- 
age with the stroke of the clock, into 
messengers in black jackets. 

Dean Kayser can philosophize (pon- 
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tween knowledge and wisdom), but his 
mind is also the repository of other, 
more specific information. The strands 
of hair beneath old plaster are human, 
not horse, he corrects. Horse hair was 
much too dear since it was needed for 
upholstry. Barbershop sweepings were 
used to make the ‘‘brown coat”’ 


stronger. 
He named the Colonials, dispersing 
appelations “Сгшптеп” (after а 


coach Crum) апа **Hatchetites"' 
(somehow vaguely revolutionary). 

He initiated the idea of annual giving 
to the alumni fund as alumni president 
in the 50s. 

He helped find food and shelter for 
student Army and Navy training corps 
members in World War I. 

He gave radio commentary on world 
affairs during World War Il. 

And during all this time he taught. 
He had received the Ph.D. degree from 
Columbia in 1932 and was awarded an 
L.H.D. degree from Mt. Vernon Col- 
lege in 1975. For years he carried on 
history lectures, a turn-of-the-century 
tradition inaugurated by Professor 
Charles Clinton Swisher. Townspeo- 
ple, high society, and students flocked 
to fill the halls. Ofttimes he took on the 
character of his subject. Hearing him 
was an experience, an event... the 
modern word would be “happening.” 

Today, at 80, he’s professor emer- 
itus of European history, dean emer- 
itus of the Division of University Stu- 
dents, and university historian, an area 
in which he has worked since before his 
retirement from active duties in 1967. 
In his Bricks Without Straw (1970) and 
A Medical Center (1973), he has 
chronicled the university’s story since 
the beginnings in 1821. 

Dean Kayser does not discuss his- 
tory. He is history. The difference is 
apparent when he is describing some- 
thing 30, 40, 50 years ago. So when he 
leans over with a twinkle in his eye and 
confides the real reason President 
Marvin gave him the university’s first 
sabbatical, it’s worth the listening. It 
was probably, he concedes, so he’d be 
absent when the president diplomati- 
cally eradicated the office of secretary 
of the university which Kayser had held 
since he was 21. But it wasn’t such a 
dark deed. ‘‘There was balm in Gilead: 
It was decided Га have to become a 
dean,” he explained. ““Тһе problem 
was what I should dean over.” It 
turned out Elmer Louis Kayser became 
the first dean of the Division of Uni- 
versity Students. Though the concept 
of after hours education was unortho- 
dox, even heretical, in educational cir- 
cles at the time, DUS became a place of 
refuge for all those not pursuing a de- 
gree. The division’s ‘“extra’” students 
who attended classes along with degree 
students provided additional support 
for the instructional budget. **We used 
the plant doubly, from the morning 
until 4 p.m., and from 4 to 10 p.m." 
And so the Division of University 
Students continues to this day. It's now 
one of the largest divisions of the uni- 


A Bookworm's Bazaar 
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Bibliophiles browse during September’s book sale at the library entrance. Proceeds 
from the sale of 6,000 volumes—duplicates and books which were not a part of the 


library’s collections—go to ward purchase 


of books the library needs. 
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Kaufman, Bowles Receive 


New Medical Center Titles 


Dr. Ronald P. Kaufman has been 
appointed vice president for medical 
affairs for the George Washington 
University Medical Center. He be- 
comes the center’s chief executive 
officer after having served as acting 
vice president since July 1975. Since he 
joined GW six years ago, he has held 
the posts of medical director of the 
University hospital and dean for clini- 
cal affairs. Dr. Kaufman is a Phi Beta 
Kappa graduate of Trinity College and 


received the M.D. degree from the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. L. Thompson Bowles has been 
named dean for academic affairs. As 
dean, Dr. Bowles will be responsible 
for medical and allied health educa- 
tion, student affairs and faculty re- 
search. He is a Phi Beta Kappa grad- 
uate of Duke University and also re- 
ceived the M.D. degree from Duke. He 
has an M.S. in surgery and a Ph.D. in 
education from New York University. 
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If You Have a Will, 


Should It Be Reviewed? 


Ask yourself these questions . . . 


4 Particularly in light of the provi- 
sions of the Tax Reform Act of 1976, 
does my will take advantage of all pos- 
sible tax savings? 

Have I moved from one state to 
another since I drafted my will? 

Have deaths occurred among my 
beneficiaries, executors OT witnesses? 
... Has there been a change in my 
martial status? 

Have I made charitable contribu- 
tions to my church, school or other in- 
stitution? 

Have those receiving outright 
gifts in my will shown themselves to be 
unable to manage those gifts or in need 
of the protection of a trust? 

Should the amounts of any gifts 
be increased or reduced because of the 
changed needs of the beneficiaries? 

Have I already disposed of an 


article specifically mentioned in my 
will? 

Have I purchased real estate lo- 
cated in another state? 

Have I made loans or advances to 
any of the beneficiaries named in my 
will? 

Will my executor have to sell any 
of my property to pay taxes? 

Have I acquired any new item of 
property that should be referred to in 
my will? 

What is the status and value now 
of: my pension and profit-sharing 
benefits? my life insurance? my invest- 
ments? my business? 


Need assistance? Send for free book- 
let "Making Your Will” from Director 
of Deferred Giving, Development Of- 
fice, George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 20052, (202) 
676-6415. 


der, for instance, the difference be- versity. 
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by Joy Aschenbach 


You have to be at least 55 years old to get into this 
class at GW’s National Law Center. There’s the 
usual legal research and writing, practice cases, 
clinical work with clients, seminars, homework, 
and exams. But the subject is different—Social 
Security procedures, survivor’s benefits, wills, 
medicare, pensions, life insurance. And so are the 
students. They are all between the ages of 55 and 
70, about evenly divided between men and women, 
some semi-retired, others government employees 
or volunteer community workers. 

The paralegal training program for senior cit- 
izens is the current focus of the National Law Cen- 
ter’s new Institute on Law and the Aging, which 
was set up to meet the often-ignored legal needs of 
the elderly, particularly the elderly poor. The insti- 
tute provides specialty training in the field of 
**elderly law” for lawyers, law students, and senior 
citizens, and also offers immediate and direct legal 
assistance to elderly persons. 

The 36 persons who are now enrolled in the 
paralegal training program are being given the 
skills necessary to offer competent paralegal and 
social service assistance to other senior citizens. 
Social Security Administration records show that 
persons who appeal alone at administrative hear- 
ings are successful in winning their claims 38 per 
cent of the time; those accompanied and repre- 
sented by a non-attorney, such as a paralegal or lay 
advocate, have won 48.5 per cent of their cases. 

Instruction for the paralegal students is divided 
between traditional classroom material presented 
by lawyers at the law center and on-the-job train- 
ing under the supervision of lawyers and advanced 
law students at several legal aid and community 
organization offices in the metropolitan Washing- 
ton area. 

As a paralegal, you might be faced with this 
situation," Raymond Natter, a young lawyer, tells 


a group of 18 students in a classroom in Stockton 
Hall. He then gives them the details of an actual 
case in which the Social Security Administration 
refused to pay benefits to a retired photographer, 
and asks them why they think the ruling was made. 
Immediately, a half dozen hands go up, and the 
class of senior citizens sounds like a conference of 
lawyers reviewing a case. 

Judith R. Ferber, the attorney who coordinates 
the paralegal program, says that her senior-citizen 
students take their work seriously and seldom miss 
a class. At the conclusion of the one-year program, 
which is funded by HEW's Administration on 
Aging, the students will receive a Certificate of 
Completion as well as assistance in finding appro- 
priate employment. 

GW law professor Donald P. Rothschild, who is 
co-director of the institute with Eric S. Sirulnik, 
also a GW law professor, has said that ‘‘a large 
portion of the blame for the lack of legal services 
(for the elderly poor) can be lodged squarely with 
the country's law schools. Not only are the law stu- 
dents who represent the future membership of our 
bar not given anything resembling the requisite 
preparation for adequately representing the eld- 
erly, they are given even less of an incentive to do 
on 

GW’s new institute is attempting to remedy the 
situation in several ways, in addition to the para- 
legal program. They include: 

—Protection for Elderly People (Operation 
PEP), a three-year-old program, which has been 
incorporated into the institute, and provides direct 
legal services to the elderly through a storefront 
office in the Adams-Morgan section of Washing- 
ton and through offices in seven of the city’s public 
housing projects for elderly persons. From Sep- 
tember 1975 to September 1976, PEP handled over 
1,300 cases. About 90 second- and third-year law 
students participated in the PEP project during the 
last year. 

—Export 1977, a plan to ‘‘export’’ both the 
paralegal training program and the instruction for 
law students that GW has developed in the field of 
law and aging to three target law schools in other 
parts of the country, which have a substantial 
population of older citizens. The model prepack- 
aged programs will include a textbook-length para- 
legal training manual on the legal problems of the 
elderly, which the GW institute has put together. 
The entire educational program will be coordina- 
ted with state and local agencies which serve the 
elderly. 

—A joint venture between the GW law school 
and medical school to operate a multifaceted ser- 
vice center where elderly persons can be assisted 
with their legal, mental, and physical health prob- 
lems. Initially, the new cooperative program pro- 
vides medical evaluation of persons seeking Social 
Security disability benefits. Medical students, 
under the supervision of faculty members, examine 
the elderly who have come in for legal assistance, 
and help law students evaluate and interpret 
medical reports and evidence. The program also 
will include a series of joint seminars between med- 
ical and law students and faculty. ÛJ 
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Laura Edwards 


by Fran Marsh 


rederick’s ‘‘clustered spires’’ poke out of the 
trees beyond the cornfields and goldenrod. 
Blueridge haze lies in the distance. Frederick, 
Maryland, a city of 30,000 souls has arrived intact, 
if a bit down at the heels, from colonial times. 
Neon of the industrial age had grown spaghetti-like 
on its buildings, but had become petrified over the 
doorways around 1950. Today the countryside still 
lies just beyond Market Street, the main artery. 
Lanes branch out to either side with houses, 
churches, corner grocery stores. But Frederick has 
experienced a small renaissance. 

Laura Edwards, Col '68, along with some 
dedicated unpaid volunteers, has had a hand in 
helping the change take place. For the past year 
she’s worked as administrator of Operation Town 
Action. OTA, ending its third year now, and 
undaunted by October’s floods is slowly trans- 
forming Frederick’s downtown from a dying core 
into a newly painted and renovated center using 
community pride as an incentive. OTA had begun 
in 1974 when a Fredericktonian became interested 
in a Doylestown, Pennsylvania plan—a story of 
how a town had turned itself around. Some of the 
banks, civic clubs and townspeople got together. 
They wondered aloud if Frederick might come up 
with something similar. Photographs were taken, 
sketches of proposed improvements made, a 
master plan drawn up. The idea was to preserve the 
buildings in the style in which they were 
constructed. Federal would remain federal, Vic- 
torian would remain Victorian. 

On September 11, 1974, a town meeting was 
called. A crowd of 150 showed up. “Before the 
first meeting, we had received commitments from 
three merchants to start renovating the next 
morning," Laura explained. They did, and it 
turned out that 41 more signed up. ‘‘People did a 
certain amount of keeping up with their neigh- 
bors," she said. The project is still underway 
today. A small parking deck has been built. Utility 
wires which mar many facades are coming down 
now and going underground with the resurfacing 
of Market Street. 

Laura was originally restoring the Edwardses' 
own townhouse, then got involved in work with 
Preservation Advisers and other groups as a vol- 
unteer. After Operation Town Action started offi- 
cially іп 1974 ‘‘it kind of snowballed,’’ Laura re- 
called. The two key volunteers who were re- 
sponsible for everyone soon became overworked. 
So the decision was made to hire a paid director to 
organize and direct local volunteers. Federal funds 
were sought and received through the Comprehen- 
sive Employment and Training Act (CETA). In 
September of 1975, Laura Edwards set out on a 
paid basis to direct numerous volunteer groups. “1 
served as a catalyst between Operation Town 
Action groups and other groups and individuals 
who also wanted to participate," she said. She 
made sure organizations weren’t working at cross 
purposes, that there was no duplication, that 
projects stayed on schedule as much as possible. 

Donald Date, Frederick’s director of community 
services, described Laura’s hiring: “ОТА needed 
someone who could pull all the pieces together on a 
full time basis. So we applied for CETA funds 
through the parent agency, Frederick Improve- 
ment Foundation, Inc. Laura had been active in a 


number of restoration organizations previously, 
but always on a volunteer basis. She became the 
first and only paid staffer of OTA for one year." 
Though her year as OTA administrator has ended 
and she now has another, unrelated job, Laura 
spends time lecturing in other cities who want to 
follow Frederick’s example. ‘‘Other towns have 
spruced up and brought in new people and busi- 
ness, and you can do the same,"' she recently told а 
Chattanooga urban planning conference. 

Laura Edwards is a refugee from Washington 
who moved to Frederick two years ago. At GW she 
studied English literature. ‘‘I had never had any 
pretensions about restoration or renovation," she 
said. “I was more interested in writing." She is 
married to J. Kip Edwards III who owns Bike 
Shops in the Washington area. They and their two 
children moved to Frederick after living in an 
ultramodern house on the eastern shore. 

Frederick is now attracting ''settlers" from 
Baltimore and Washington who are searching for a 
quieter way of life. And quiet it is. At five o'clock 
there is only a faint stir as townsfolk leave their 
shops and offices. 

The old district wasn't always as dog-eared as it 
had become in the days before OTA's advent. The 
area around the city was frequented by traders and 
hunters as early as 1715, but was sparsely 
populated when it became a county in 1748. The 
town was laid out in 1745, and the first houses 
went up a year later. Significantly the first brick 
building was a tavern. At Frederick's inns and 
public houses the presidents, vice-presidents, 
senators and government functionaries stopped to 
refresh themselves and rest on their journey to and 
from the capital city, some 40 miles to the south. 
Innkeepers prospered as did other merchants. 

By 1821 Market Street was already a mile long. 
Frederick was a center of trade and a way station 
for travel—on a direct route between East and 
West. Though the Civil War spared Frederick from 
destruction, its riches were diminished. On July 9, 
1864, emissaries from Confederate General Jubal 
Early rode up to the City Hall and demanded 
supplies, food, and most important, $200,000 
from the townsfolk who hadn't fled the city the 
day before. History doesn't record what Early 
proposed to do if he didn't receive the sum, but the 
city fathers didn't want to take any chances. They 
had 24 hours. Mayor Cole sent a desperate call out 
for cash. The citizens delivered greenbacks in bas- 
kets, but the city also had to borrow a substantial 
sum from the banks. The Confederates promptly 
acknowledged payment with a receipt while the 
troops walked into the stores for whatever 
remained, paying for some items, taking most. 

“Тһе $200,000 wasn't paid back till 1951," 
Laura said. ‘‘I guess you could say the city's been 
won back more than once.’’ After the ravages of 
the Civil War, the coming of the automobile and 
truck brought a second menace. Before too long, 
railroads no longer were at the center of things; the 
West was no longer in Tennessee. And Frederick 
was passed by. Like so many other towns, the 
downtown section slowly began to decay. Worse 
yet, by the late 1960s Frederick began to acquire a 
new area called the golden mile—a strip of any- 
where USA fast food architecture on highway 85 
coming in to town. For a while this area threatened 
to sap the merchants' strength from the older 
downtown. ‘‘There was this thing about down- 
towns not being in vogue anymore,” said Laura. 
**We've proved it just isn't true.” ÛJ 
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by Phil DeBrabant 


When Georges Edeline was appointed soccer coach 
at GW in 1973, the university had been competing 
in intercollegiate soccer for seven years without 
notable success. In those years there had been only 
one winning season and games against perennial 
powerhouses like Howard, Navy, and Maryland 
were inevitably lopsided in the opponent’s favor. 
But under Edeline’s tutelage GW soccer fortunes 
have risen dramatically in the past four years. 

Edeline, who played soccer at GW as an under- 
graduate and later served as an assistant coach, 
took the job as coach because, as he says, ** After I 
graduated I felt bad for the players who were 
playing and sacrificing so much and yet were not 
winning, when I saw that it was possible for them 
to win." 

“It used to be that we'd leave the locker room 
knowing that we would lose and hoping to keep the 
score down. I didn't see any reason for that be- 
cause we usually had the potential to give opposing 
teams a tough вате.’ 

In his first season as coach the team posted a 
record of 3 wins, 6 losses, and 2 ties, which was 
nearly identical to the record of the previous sea- 
son—but GW held the opposition to 6 fewer goals 
during the '73 season and that signaled a turning 
point. In 1974 Edeline's hard work and the dedica- 
tion of his players paid off handsomely: the team 
won 8 and lost 4, scored 37 goals and allowed only 
13. That year GW was awarded a berth in the post- 
season NCAA playoffs, the first time a GW soccer 
team had ever been invited to participate. Last year 
the team won 7 and lost 5, scored 21 goals and 
allowed again, only 13. This season, its third win- 
ning year in a row, the team won 7, lost 3, and tied 
1, scored 19 goals and allowed just 5—a new team 
record for the fewest number of goals allowed 
opponents over an entire season. 

Edeline feels that a great deal of the team's 
improvement over the past three years can be cred- 
ited to its defense. “This year,” he says, **we cut 
down by more than half the number of goals 
scored against us. All our wins were shutouts and 
nobody scored more than two goals against us in 
any game. We have one of the best defenses in the 
country. We proved that in our '74 playoff game 
against Howard when we held them scoreless in the 
first half. To get to the playoff, we beat Maryland 
for the first time in seven years, American for the 
first time in three years, and nationally ranked 
Madison College.” 

The soccer team's trip to England in the summer 
of 1974 is also something of which Edeline is very 
proud. “I thought that the team should be re- 
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warded for going to the playoffs. So we all worked 
to raise the money and we went to England to play 
against several top-flight club teams over there. 
We've been invited back next June to play in a 
tournament in honor of Queen Elizabeth II's 25th 
anniversary.” In November the Maiwand Lions of 
Reading, England, played GW in an exhibition 
match, won 3-0 by the Lions. The two teams also 
conducted soccer clinics for area youngsters. 

“Ош game attendance," says Edeline, ‘‘has 
gone up at least ten-fold since I first came to GW. 
This year we averaged about 150 spectators a 
game, even though we played three matches in the 
rain." Lack of a home field is a continuing prob- 
lem for GW's team. Home games used to be played 
on a field south of campus but it was less than 
regulation size and the turf was pitted. This year 
scheduling difficulties at a nearby polo field occa- 
sionally threatened to leave the team without a 
field at gametime. ‘‘I often don't know," Edeline 
confesses, “where we're going to play from one 
game to the next.” 

While varsity soccer is his main concern, Edeline 
is also interested in establishing intramural soccer 
at GW. “More high schools,” һе says, “аге play- 
ing soccer now, and when their students enter 
college they want to continue. Intramural soccer 
teams could compete in the Smith Center arena or 
on the old Tin Tabernacle site.’’ Coach Edeline is 
especially eager to alert area alumni to the soccer 
program at GW. “We wholeheartedly encourage 
GW alumni to come to varsity games. We also 
have an annual alumni-varsity game.” 

In four short years GW has become a team that 
commands respect from every opponent who takes 
the field against it. **If you look at the top 20 teams 
in the country right now,"' Edeline says, “Tm sure 
that we could beat several of them and we'd be in 
the game all the way with most of the rest.” О 


Photos: Nader Mehravari 
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If you knew what your neighbors paid for utilities 
last month it could help you save energy. If the 
electric and gas meters were taken out of the base- 
ment, redesigned to read in dollars and cents in- 
stead of kilowatt hours and cubic feet, and in- 
stalled in the kitchen, it might also make a dif- 
ference in your energy consumption. 

“It would be like giving a dieter a scale,” said 
Lynn Collins, PhD '76. Dr. Collins is а research 
psychologist and acting chief of the consumer mo- 
tivation and behavior branch at the U.S. Energy 
Research and Development Administration 
(ERDA). Space heating and air conditioning, fol- 
lowed by water heating, account for the largest 
part of our utilities bills. Over the past several 
years she's been delving into the psychological as- 
pects of such energy consumption. She completed 
her dissertation, “Social Comparison and Objec- 
tive Standard Feedback as Means of Reducing 
Residential Energy Consumption," in September. 
This work involved people living in a New Jersey 
housing development called Twin Rivers. The 
community is a planned unit development, which 
made it a good site for such a study. Homes are 
similarly constructed and have the same major ap- 
pliances. The residents are socio-economically 
homogeneous, yet they used energy differently. In 
an earlier study funded by the National Science 
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A Psychologist Looks at 
Energy Consumption 
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Foundation, engineers and physicists at Prince- 
ton's Center for Environmental Studies had found 
that the households were consuming widely vary- 
ing amounts of gas and electricity. By the end of 
the study's second year, a psychologist was called 
in, since it became obvious that physical factors 
couldn't explain these differences. ERDA became 
involved at this point because of its responsibility 
for energy research. 

«We found there's no typical energy hog,” said 
Dr. Collins, who became involved in Twin Rivers 
with the ERDA study. “Тһе people who used a lot 
of gas didn't necessarily consume extraordinary 
amounts of electricity.” 

To find out whether feedback is effective in 
modifying energy consumption she divided the 
participants into four groups. One group was given 
information on how well they ranked in relation to 
others in the study; a second group was told how 
they rated when compared to a standardized norm; 
a third group was given no feedback information, 
but had to supply researchers figures from a 


“clock.” This device was installed on all furnaces 
in the study except those in the control group. The 
control group got weekly readings of their gas 
meters, as did all the participants. 

The results were not statistically significant, per- 
haps because of the small sample size and the fact 
that the population had already been sensitized to 
the energy consumption issue by the previous tech- 
nological study. Even so, greater reductions in 
energy—about 8 per cent—were found in the 
groups who received information on how well they 
had done in relation to others in the study, or how 
well they did when compared to a norm. 

**We've found since then that it appears to be 
very useful to set goals which are difficult to 
achieve, along with feedback, to effect a large re- 
duction,” she said. In a subsequent study on elec- 
tricity use, those asked to try to achieve a 20 per 
cent reduction in energy use with feedback actually 
achieved a 13 per cent reduction. But those given a 
goal of only 2 per cent barely exceeded their goal. 
Groups with goals and no feedback reduced con- 
sumption only a per cent or two. 

If ERDA does conclude that feedback helps save 
energy, we could be seeing utilities bills with infor- 
mation on how well we did in relation to other 
homes for that month. Or the utilities meters could 
turn up by the phone in the kitchen. Û 


The Ik 


Le Pavillon, from 13th century China 


How does a troupe of multinational actors, re- 
Cruited from the four corners of the earth, inter- 
Pret the dialect of a starving African tribe to 20th 
century American audiences? What happens to im- 
Provisational theater when it is performed in dif- 
ferent settings? What kinds of problems does a 
Composer encounter when she attempts to turn a 
13th-century Chinese drama into a French opera? 
Last fall nearly two weeks of events—a series of 
Striking theatrical contrasts and a rare learning op- 
Portunity for GW drama, anthropology and music 
Students— provided the questions, answered some, 
and posed others. It was all part of one of France's 
Bicentennial gifts to the United States, a French 
Festival of Contemporary Arts with theater, film, 
and Photographic exhibitions. GW was the first 
university of six in the nation on its itinerary. 
Chip Balling, a graduate student in dramatic art, 
Was most impressed with the festival's centerpiece, 
The Ik, a play by Peter Brook's Paris-based 
International Center of Theater Research. He ex- 
Plained: **The actors displayed remarkable con- 
centration, the art of being able to assume totally 
the mentality of the character all of the time, not 
Only when the lines are mouthed. When an actor is 
9n stage you can sense whether he's simply waiting 
for the next cue. They perform so well because they 
have received funding enabling them to stay to- 


A Lesson in Drama, 
Anthropology and Music 


gether as a company for six years. They are better 
able to find new ways of relating to one another.’’ 

Along with Тһе Ik came script writer Denis 
Cannan, anthropologist/author Colin Turnbull, 
who wrote The Mountain People, the book on 
which the play is based, and African anthropology 
student Joseph Towles, who had also spent time 
among the Ik, an African tribe living in Uganda. 
After performances they all sat down with the 
actors, GW faculty, and anthropology and drama 
students and discussed the experience of conceiv- 
ing, writing and producing the play. They talked of 
the problem of conveying the implications of sur- 
vival without humanity. Their solutions brought 
The Ik rave notices from Washington and New 
York critics. Turnbull confessed to the forum 
“when I first saw the performance in Paris, I 
wanted to get up and leave, so real was my feeling 
of again being among the ІК.” Though the play 
appears improvised, it's actually performed from a 
definite script. 

Unlike The Ik, The Ridiculous Bag, tales from 


Moliere in the Park 
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Moliere, was improvised. Performances in Wash- 
ington's Meridian Hill Park, Building K on the GW 
campus, and St. Elizabeth's Hospital ‘‘brought 
varying responses at each location,’ said Balling. 
“They had a skeleton script, but what was impor- 
tant was how the audience reacted. It was a totally 
different production indoors after seeing it in a 
park where wandering onlookers were drawn into 
the performance.”’ 

As soon as he learned George Washington would 
host the festival, acting theater director Nathan 
Garner added to the educational experience. He 
gathered all the information available on Peter 
Brook's company and his **Modern Trends” class 
made a study of the birth and growth of the 
troupe. 

Le Pavillon au Bord de la Riviere raised dif- 
ferent questions. Each act is self-contained. Much 
of the dialogue is tied to Chinese history and tradi- 
tion in the corrupt period during the 13th century 
in which the work is set, Betsy Jollas, who 
composed the music told students in a post-per- 
formance seminar. 

The festival was complete with a half a dozen 
French films, including Jacques Tati's comic pro- 
tagonist Mr. Hulot darting through Traffic, and 
pictures of French life by young French photog- 
raphers Francoise Saur and Eddie Kuligowski. ÛJ 
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What should a university 
GWU @ be? Depending on who is 
Ф doing the defining, it is a 
community action 
Ivory lower >; 
a think 
tank,” a school or a performing arts 
Or: George Washington University 
is a private institution operating with- 
e out benefit of mas- 
Service sive state government 
support received by 
* all public colleges 
Station and universities 
@ and some private 
institutions. GW's most important role is educa- 
tion—teaching what is known. Its second most im- 
portant mission is research—trying to find out 
what is not known. While helping maintain a 
strong voice for the role of private education in the 
United States, GW is also committed to serving its 
community and the nation. The university is 
known nationally for research and educational 
activities, but little is known of its involvement in 
the community resulting from these activities. GW 
affects the surrounding community in three areas: 
through education and research, through the work 
of its medical center, and through its economic 
impact on the community. 

Through educational efforts such as GW's Divi- 
sion of Experimental Programs, the GW-Washing- 
ton Project mobilizes academic resources to ad- 
dress needs in local communities—especially those 
of poverty. One project places bilingual students in 
the Spanish speaking inner city. The National 
Center for Law and the Deaf sponsored by GW 
and Gallaudet College provides legal services and 
counseling for the deaf and hearing-impaired in the 
community. The Workshop for Careers in the Arts 
works to support the School of the Arts at Western 
High School. Through the College of General 
Studies, the Continuing Education for Women 
Center has aided nearly 7,000 women to redirect 
their personal and educational goals. Working 
with the Consortium of Universities, the Depart- 
ment of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies has 
produced a guidebook to Washington for the 
handicapped. The Board of Chaplains coordinates 
volunteer services to the Foggy Bottom elderly. 
Education faculty serve on an advisory committee 
to improve reading skills in D.C. schools. 

In the Department of Urban and Regional Plan- 
ning, students work with Congress Heights, 
Naylor-Dupont and Anacostia communities per- 
forming studies which are presented to advisory 
neighborhood councils on problems such as ren- 
ovation of old buildings versus demolition. In the 
School of Government and Business Administra- 
tion, students serve as consultants to small busi- 
nesses in the District of Columbia. These students 
receive credit while performing community ser- 
vices, and take their knowledge into their own 
communities when they graduate. About half of 
GW's 65,000 alumni live and work in the Wash- 
ington metropolitan area. 

Through university facilities such as Lisner Au- 
ditorium, noted performing artists appear in public 
concert. Many exhibitions in the Dimock Gallery, 
performances in Marvin Theater and other campus 
buildings are also open to the public, often at no 
charge. 

One of the university's biggest impacts on the 
community is in medical research and care. GW 
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faculty perform $18 million in research each year, 
including $8 million in medical research. Basic re- 
search in cancer, heart disease, alcoholism, and 
drug abuse accounts for a large portion of the 
figure, but research is also being directed toward 
improving health care delivery systems. GW’s 
Health Maintenance Organization is an example. 
The prepaid health plan’s original goals were in 
education and research. The plan has grown 
from 2,000 subscribers to 11,500. GW employees, 
patients referred from D.C.’s Department of 
Human Resources, federal employees, and private 
companies use the service. An experiment in health 
care has furthered research in health delivery 
methods, provided education for medical students, 
added citizens to the university’s payroll and ful- 
filled a community responsibiltiy to provide an 
affordable service to subscribers. 

The Rehabilitation Research and Training 
Center works to improve the delivery of medical 
and vocational rehabilitation to patients who are 
disabled by physical or emotional disorders. In the 
Coronary Care Prevention Project, 236 men from 
the D.C. area are participating in a study to deter- 
mine if lowering cholesterol reduces heart attacks. 

Last year the University hospital furnished 
nearly 155,000 patient days of care to hospitalized 
patients and attended to over 42,000 patient visits 
through its emergency room. In caring for these 
patients and those in the University clinic, the 
Medical Center provided approximately $4.5 mil- 
lion in services which were written off as charity 
and uncollectable debt allowances. 

GW’s economic contribution to the community 
is significant. The university is the second largest 
private employer in the District of Columbia. 
Seven thousand full-time and part-time professors, 
janitors, clerks, nurses, administrators and others 
will earn more than $72 million in 1976-77. GW’s 
16,000 students spend money in the community in 
addition to tuition and fees. Each full-time under- 
graduate adds $1,100 to the local economy yearly. 
That amounts to $4 million from a quarter of the 
student population from outside the local area. 
Annually more than 2,000 continuing education 
students in engineering and business administra- 
tion attend non-credit shortcourses. They purchase 
accommodations and meals near the campus. 

GW will spend $140 million this year—$380,000 
each day—mostly in the local economy on every- 
thing from salaries to paperclips and panel trucks. 
This large budget also provides for many students 
to attend the University who otherwise could not. 
Some $2.4 million was used for student aid last 
year. Within this budget $350,000 was spent by the 
university’s Educational Opportunity Program. 
The program awards 40 full-time tuition scholar- 
ships for each class each year to minority residents 
of the District of Columbia who are in financial 
need. 

Many community and economic goals are 
achieved in the process of education and research. 
But a danger lies in emphasizing these goals over 
the original reasons for our existence. For in 
attempting to be a servant of all causes, the uni- 
versity could lose the ability to serve any cause 
well. How, then, should we define ourselves? The 
answer seems to lie where Professor Robert G. 
Jones, chairman of the senate committee on the 
university and urban affairs, placed it several years 
ago: “Between two self-images, educational en- 
clave and good neighbor, or less grandly put, be- 
tween ivory tower and service station." ÛJ 


Just Horsing Around 


Charlsie D. Cantey, BA ”68, has been, 
according to her own testimony, “Кпее 
deep in horses since I was 10 years old. 
I almost didn’t get to graduate from 
college," she recalls. ““І kept cutting 
classes in order to be with horses in 
Virginia. But I finally worked out a 
schedule compatible with both college 
and horses and I burned plenty of mid- 
night oil.” 

Mrs. Cantey still keeps long hours, 
but her time is now devoted entirely to 
horses. Since 1971, she has been an 
exercise rider for trainer Frank 
Whiteley. In addition to six days of 
racetrack routine she appears each 
Saturday afternoon on the New York 
Racing Association’s telecast from 
Aqueduct. Teamed with trainer Frank 
Wright and NYRA track announcer 
Dave Johnson, she provides back- 
ground information about the feature 
race and other aspects of the sport and 
conducts interviews. 

Charlsie never had any aspirations 
of becoming a public figure. “1 had al- 
ways been content to be around horses, 
Show them, gallop them, take care of 
them, for myself, my husband and 


some other trainers," she says. “Ве- 
coming а television commentator 
would have been the very last thing in 
my mind. To tell the truth, I’m not 
even a TV buff and I wouldn’t be 
working on TV today if it hadn’t been 
for some of my friends. And, of 
course, great encouragement from my 
husband, and the racing fans, and 
some good luck.” 

Her husband, Joe Cantey, trains a 
public stable in New York. Together 
they have had some other good luck in 
the form of their 10-year-old gelding 
Too Many Chiefs. Though they don’t 
expect to get rich from him, TMC has 
earned more than his keep since they 
bought him in company with a close 
friend a few years ago, some $40,000 in 
fact. “Television or по television," 
says Charlsie, ‘‘Too Many Chiefs has 
been the biggest thrill in my race-track 
life. When he tells us he’s finished, he’s 
going down on the farm in Camden for 
the rest of his life." Charlsie, on the 
other hand, doesn’t need to worry 
about being sent down to the farm. 
She’s a winner at Aqueduct every 
week.—Andrew Tonks 
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From Pollution Control to Arms Control 


When Thor Heyerdahl crossed the 
Ocean in his papyrus boat Ra, he 
noticed many globs of tar floating on 
the surface. No one knows how much 
Oil there is in the ocean, but estimates 
ОЁ the total annual tonnage spilled or 
discharged range from five to 10 mil- 
lion tons. 
U.S. Coast Guard Commander 
Hugh D. Williams, MS in Adm ’72, 
ша recently commanding officer 
е Atlantic Strike Team component 
f the Coast Guard's National Pollu- 
tion Strike Force. The team provides 
oe in spills of oil and other 
azardous substances. It is ready to 
a into any emergency situation. 
pecial equipment has been developed 
ома the job—an air deliverable antipol- 
ution transfer system, a self-contained 
Pumping unit, a high-seas oil contain- 
ment barrier designed to contain spills 
even in rough weather, and a high-seas 
Skimmer which collects oil on the 
m under other adverse conditions. 
oe the flaming wreck of the con- 
ка ship Seawitch (in the photo) col- 
ided with a 699-foot tanker beneath 


the Verrazano Narrows Bridge in New 
York Harbor in 1973, the force went 
into action. A Coast Guard patrol boat 
set down an oil pollution control boom 
while a New York City fire boat 
poured water on the flaming wreck. 

Commander Williams is now serving 
a two-year detached duty tour with the 
State Department Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency in Washington— 
the first Coast Guard officer assigned 
to the agency. How did he get from 
pollution control to arms control? It 
wasn’t such a big step. “І was chosen 
for my current duties because of my 
interest in international affairs—his 
specialty at GW was international 
commerce—and because of my experi- 
ence in environmental protection,"' the 
commander pointed out. 

Oceanic pollution involves more 
than oil, and as a chemical engineer 
Commander Williams was involved in 
the prevention and control of many 
types of pollutants. Environmental 
protection is becoming an increasing 
concern in non-proliferation (arms 
control) work. Officials at the Dis- 


Cabaret 


She may still be far from the next Liza 
Minelli, but Suzy Soro (Susan Alt- 
filish, BA ’70) can can-can as well as 
the next French girl—she was chosen 
out of 45 French hopefuls to lead the 
review. As meuneuse de revue—liter- 
ally, leader of the review—in a night- 
club in Pigalle she sings, dances, does 
mime and comedy skits. After graduat- 
ing from GW’s dramatic arts program 
in 1970, she went on a five year odyssey 
—first to San Francisco for a few 
months with the New Shakespeare 
Company and some radio work on 
KQED. Using the name Suzy Cue, she 
gave pantomime lessions for a free uni- 
versity called Heliotrope. December 
1973 found her in Paris with her 
younger sister doing an act called the 
Swing Sisters featuring stand-up 
comedy interspersed with Gershwin. 


armament Agency are chosen from the 
foreign service, the civil service, and 
the military as well as by presidential 
appointment to deal with the diplo- 


After completing one film and a TV 
show as an extra, she was ready to go 
to New York and **throw myself on the 
mercy of Manhattan audiences" when 
she was hired for the meuneuse job. 

Since her old name Suzy Cue 
wouldn't do (cue in French translates 
vulgarly, she's now Suzy Soro. 
*French cabaret, although а bit 
archaic and banal, is interesting," she 
says. “The first night on stage, I felt I 
had broken a famous French tradition. 
I was an American participating in the 
can-can, the world's most traditional 
cabaret spectacle." Americans are 
favored in France because of their 
training in song, dance and acting, she 
explains. In fact, Shirley MacLaine 
and Liza M. play to crowded French 
houses while French counterparts have 
to struggle hard to get a break. 
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matic, operational, and arms control 
aspects of disarmament. Commander 
Williams’ expertise in pollution control 
complements his work.—A. T. 


A Coast Guard patrol boat lays an oil boom while other vessels fight the fire 


on board the Seawitch. 
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Alumni in the News 


Martin S. Becker, LLB '50, has been 
appointed to the District Court bench 
in Montgomery County Md. 


Lois Frieman Brand, MA ’75, was 
coordinator of “Тһе Designs of Кау- 
mond Loewy,” an exhibition at the 
Smithsonian Institution’s Renwick 
Gallery. She is associated with the New 
Haven County Historical Society. 


David Campbell, BA '63, has been 
promoted to vice president in charge of 
corn for the Continental Grain Com- 
pany of New York. 


Henry Cisneros, DPA '76, was honor- 
ed as one of the Five Outstanding 
Young Texans of 1976 at the Texas 
Jaycee Annual Awards Banquet July 
30 in Houston. Cisneros is an assistant 
professor at the University of Texas in 
San Antonio. 


John F. Clark, MS '46, has retired as 
director of NASA's Goddard Space 
Flight Center in Greenbelt, Md., and 
has joined RCA's corporate engineer- 
ing staff as director, space applications 
and technology in Princeton, N.J. 


Donald C. Cook, JD '39, LLM '40, 
managing partner of Lazard Freres & 
Company, New York, has been elected 
to the board of directors of General 
Dynamics Corporation of St. Louis. 


Lt. Cmdr. Robert E. Fenton USCG, 
MEA 773, is participating іп the 
1976-77 Alfred P. Sloan Fellows 
Program at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 


Gerald Foucher, BA ”59, serves as 
Peace Corps director in Chile. 


Rhoda G. Freeman, MA ’50, has been 
appointed acting dean of Upsala 
College, East Orange, N.J. 


Sister Mary Carmen Gannon, MD ”76, 
is the first nun in the history of the 
Baltimore Province, Sisters of Mercy, 
to become a medical doctor. Now in 
residency in internal medicine at the 
Medical University of South Carolina, 
Sister Gannon hopes to specialize in 
leprosy. She first became acquainted 
with the disease in 1965 when she 
worked as a nurse with leprosy patients 
at the Mahaica Hospital in Guyana. 
Leprosy patients have suffered **worse 
discrimination than any other group in 
history," she says. 


Edgar C. Good, ВА ’61, formerly as- 
sociate director of public relations at 
GW, has been appointed executive 
assistant to the president of the Amer- 
ican National Red Cross, Washington. 


The Fairfax County Board of Super- 
visors has appointed Patricia Horton, 
BA '71, director of the county's human 
rights commission. 


Charles Н. Jennings, MBA 758, has 
been named vice president, personnel, 
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David Campbell 


of R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Interna- 
tional, Inc., a subsidiary of R. J. Rey- 
nolds Industries, Inc., Winston-Salem, 
N.C. 


Cvieta Jovanovich, MAE ’76, has 
assumed the position of director of the 
migrant educational service center in 
Salisbury, Md. The center is a division 
of the Maryland State Department of 
Education. 


E. Edward Kavanaugh, MBA ’70, has 
been promoted to vice president- 
Congressional relations for the Cos- 
metic, Toiletry and Fragrance Associa- 
tion, Washington. 


Brig. Gen. Leo J. LeBlanc Jr., BA *67, 
MIA 772, has been named deputy di- 
rector for operations, J-3 (National 
Military Command Center), Joint 
Staff, for the Joint Chiefs of Staff at 
Washington. 


A federal judge in Denver awarded 
back pay of over $4 million to black 
Pullman porters in an historic class- 
action suit that found the Pullman 
Company had discriminated against 
the porters by not making them con- 
ductors. “The case represented some 
retribution for all the years of mistreat- 
ment of black Pullman porters,” said 
Willie L. Leftwich, JD '67, LLM 771, 
the principal attorney representing 
former porters now living in the Wash- 
ington and New York metropolitan 
areas. 


Donald Cook 


Cvieta Jovanovich 


Edward E. Masters, ВА '48, has been 
appointed ambassador to Bangladesh. 


H. David Meyers, JD '71, is the 
founder and chairman of Timesavers, 
Inc. of Kensington, Md. The firm dis- 
tributes one-stop application forms for 
credit cards, receiving commissions 
from the many credit card companies 
served. Meyers, an oboist, lawyer, 
publisher and philanthropist as well as 
entrepreneur, said that after salaries 
and expenses profits from his ventures 
go to his first love, funding concerts, 
especially for needy children. 


Garwood I. Platt, BA '57, a vice presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of 
Boston, has been assigned to Frank- 
furt, Germany, to direct the bank's 
activities in central Europe. 


Omicron Delta Kappa leadership fra- 
ternity at GW benefited last fall when 
John Regan, MBA '62, DBA '68, C & 
P Telephone Company's director of 
management and organizational devel- 
opment, made available C & P facili- 
ties and staff members for ODK's an- 
nual leadership conference. 


Lee M. Rhoads, BA '42, JD '47, has 
recently retired from the Falls Church 
City Council and his post as vice 
mayor. He was first elected to the city 
council in 1948, the year Falls Church 
became a city. 


Theodore Н. Rosen, BA '69, has 
joined the staff of Sidney A. Fine 


Willie Leftwich 


Susan Schiffer 


Associates as a research associate in 
organizational development, manage- 
ment information systems and survey 
research. 


Roger B. Rowand, BA '55, has been 
named engineering editor of Auto- 
motive News of Detroit, Mich. 


David G. Speck, BA '67, MAE ’68, 
EdD ’73, has been named special as- 
sistant to the director, Office of Feder- 
al Contract Compliance Programs in 
the Department of Labor's Employ- 
ment Standards Administration. 


Lee W. Spitler, MA '62, has been 
elected executive vice president of a 
new computer operations group at 
Irving Trust. Company, New York. 


Davira S. Taragin, MA '75, has been 
hired by the Fayetteville Museum of 
Art for the newly created position of 
curator of educational services and 
grant research. 


Norman R. Taylor, LLB '57, has been 
elected a vice president of the Colum- 
bia Real Estate Title Insurance Co. of 
Washington. 


Elmer J. Wenaas, MD '24, a pioneer in 
eye surgery, has retired after more than 
a half century of service in medicine. 
The Youngstown, Ohio, ophthalmolo- 
gist was the first to perform an opera- 
tion to correct glaucoma and cataracts 
simultaneously. 
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Artists 

Washington artist Bonnie B. Collier, 
MFA 771, was the only American sel- 
ected by a panel of judges from Japan 
for the international section of the 
Chunichi Shimbun International Exhi- 
bition of Ceramic Arts. Her work was 
included in the 34th Annual Ceramic 


of Faenza, Italy, where the Japanese 
jurors made their selections. 


Meredith Rode, BA ”58, exhibited 
prints and drawings at the Foundry 
Gallery, Washington, September 14- 
October 9. 


Authors 


W. Paul Gormley, JD '57, LLM 'S8. 
Human Rights and Environment: The 
Need for International Co-operation. 
Leyden, The Netherlands: Sijthoff 
International Publishing Co., 1976. 


James C. Humes, BA '59, LLB '62. 
Roles Speakers Play. New York: 
Harper & Row, 1976. 


Leon Jaworski, LLM '26. The Right 
and the Power. Reader's Digest/Gulf 
Western, 1976. A chronicle of the spe- 
cial prosecutor's experiences during the 
Watergate era. 


Ralph І. Rosnow, MA 'S8. Rumor 
and Gossip: The Social Psychology of 
Hearsay. Elsevier, 1976. 


Joel Ross, МВА ’59, DBA 61. 
Modern Management and Information 
Systems. Reston, Va.: Reston (Prentice 
Hall), 1976. 


Susan В. Schiffer, MA 770. Making It 
in Less Than an Hour. Exton, Pa.: 
Schiffer Publishing, Ltd., 1976. A 
Washington journalist’s cook book 
which adapts gourmet recipes to the 
convenience of supermarket shelves 
and frozen foods. 


Мей В. Shulman, BA ’67. Finally . . . 
I’m a Doctor! New York: Scribner’s, 
1976. 
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Russian Artists Perform 


At Luther Rice Gala 


The occasion was a black-tie concert 
October 31 for members of GW’s 
Luther Rice Society. The music was 
Bach, Brahms, Schumann, and Stra- 
vinsky exquisitely performed by Ros- 
tropovich pupil Tanya Remenikova, 
cellist, and her husband pianist Alex- 
ander Braginsky. The Marvin Theater 
recital marked the first appearance in 
Washington since the couple left 
Russia, Patrick Hayes, managing di- 
rector of the Washington Performing 


Arts Society, told the audience. A 
reception and buffet following the con- 
cert gave members an opportunity to 
renew acquaintances and to meet the 
artists. 

Annual members of the Luther Rice 
Society are GW alumni and friends 
who have given the university $1,000. 
Life members are those who contribute 
$10,000 or make deferred gifts of 
$25,000 or more. 


Recycling Wins an Award 


David Baruch, BA’76, until recently 
head of GW’s student paper recycling 
project, ceremoniously empties the 
wastebasket of John C. Einbinder, di- 
rector of business affairs. “Мг. Ein- 
binder gave us encouragement in 
getting the program started," said 
Baruch. In December the recycling ef- 
fort won a first place student award in 


Keep America Beautiful Inc.’s national 
competition. Recyclers placed 2,700 
**paper only"' trash baskets in univer- 
sity offices and collected paper twice 
weekly. The GW recycling effort was 
(and is) so successful not because the 
university runs through more paper 
than any other, but because of the per- 
sonal collection system. Double waste- 
basketing—one container for paper, 
the other for other refuse—eliminates 
any excuse for not recycling. The paper 
is sold to salvage dealers. Baruch con- 
tinues as a consultant to the recycling 
effort. Since his graduation, other stu- 
dents continue the project. 


Luther Rice Addendum 


Names of several members of the 
Luther Rice Society did not appear in 
September's GW Times. They are: 


Dr. Harvey H. Ammerman 

Mr. Everett H. Bellows 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas F. Brown 

Mr. B. Ralph Fisher 

Mr. and Mrs. James H. Lemon 

Drs. Boris and Dorothy Rabkin 
Professor and Mrs. Edwin L. Stevens 


Suggestions Sought for Alumni Trustees, 


Alumni Service Awards 


Six university trustees are nominated 
by the General Alumni Association 
through its governing board. Terms of 
two alumni trustees expire this spring: 
Abe Pollin, BA '45, of Washington, 
and Joseph S. Wright Sr., LLB '37, of 
Chicago. 

Each spring the General Alumni 
Association presents alumni service 
awards to alumni who have made sig- 
nificant contributions to the university 


and its alumni activities, especially 
through alumni organizations. 

Alumni committees solicit your sug- 
gestions for trustees and alumni award 
recipients. Please include all support- 
ing data and mail in time for receipt by 
March 1. Recommendations should be 
forwarded to the Director of Alumni 
Relations, George Washington Univer- 
sity, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


Deaths 


Бапи M. Aaronson, ВА ”41, July 
1, Washington 


Virgil A. Almeida, AA ’52, September 
22, Arlington, Va. 


Clarence E. Barbier, MS '70, Septem- 
ег 21, Geneva, Switzerland 


сіва: R. Brooks, MAE 775, Septem- 
ег 20, Washington 


vr Ott C. Brown, MAE ’30, June 24, 
ilmington, Del. 


Andree М. Bullock, BA ’54, September 


John J. Coughli , 
. ghlin, ВА '38, July 23, 
Washington h 


David 5. Davis, BA 750, MD ’53, 
August 15, New York, N.Y. 


Henry Dollar, BME '53, September 25, 
Washington 


Albert Einheber, ВА '48, MS '50, PhD 
56, July 30 Washington 


Edison б. Engle Jr., MA 758, October 
10, Ocean City, Md. 


Reginald E. Fennell, ВА ”39, LLB '42, 
June 7, Fountain Valley, Cal. 


Albert Т. Finnell, BA ”54, September 
1, Arlington, Va. 


William Girdner, BA ’23, August 8, 
Bronxville, N.Y. 


Campbell W. Gray Jr., MBA ’70, June 
10, Alexandria, Va. 


Carlos A. Greenleaf, MA ”32, Septem- 
ber 16, Inverness, Fla. 


Andrew J. Grogard, MS ’68, April 9 


Maurice H. Herznark, BA ’21, MD 
"21, July 20, Washington 


Raymond O. Higgins, DEN 715, July 
4, Salisbury, Md. 


Clarice C. Hoffman, BAE ’54, Fort 
Meyers Beach, Fla. 


Edward A. Houghton, MD ’66, Sep- 
tember 23, Falls Church, Va. 


Edward B. Jennison, МВА ’64, July 9, 
Camp Springs, Md. 


James S. Kennedy, MA '64, May 30, 
Ormond Beach, Fla. 


George F. Klugh, MD '09, August 28, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


John E. Knipe, MAE '42, APC ’65, 
EdD ’70, October, Washington 


Alfred Lawson, LLD '56, Honorary 
Trustee, October 9 


E. Wellford Mason, BME '30, LLB 
'35, July 2, Germantown, Ра. 


Robert A. Mattingly Jr., BA '43, MD 
'46, August 20, Redwood City, Cal. 


Sue C. Mattingly, NUR 716, October 
26, Woodbury, N.J. 


Benjamin M. McKelway, LitD 758, 
Honorary Trustee, August 30, Wash- 
ington 

Aubrey T. Minor, BA '37, January 21, 
Arlington, Va. 

Richard S. Patterson, BA ’29, October 
13, Shickshinny, Pa. 

David M. Salto, BA '58, MA '61, Sep- 
tember 26, Washington 


Frank Utley, BEE '54, MSE '62, 
August 5, Washington 


Douglas А. White, DEN 715, Septem- 
ber 12, Palm Harbor, Fla. 
Faculty/Staff Deaths 


Joseph J. Baker, associate clinical pro- 
fessor of psychiatry and behavioral 
sciences, April 14, Washington. 
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Coming Events: For late changes phone 
the Office of Alumni Relations 676-6435 


through January 15 17 27-29 29 
Edvard Munch: Тһе Wrestling (M), Swimming & Diving Dramatic produc- Basketball (W), 
Major Graphics, George Mason, (W), Shippensburg, tion of Two Pairs, Delaware St., Home 
Dimock Gallery Home Georgetown & M.F.A. Thesis by Swimming (М) 
Howard, Home Gray Basnight, 8 ng (J; 
10 20 m. Studio A. Towson St., Home 
Basketball (M),* Basketball (M), Rut- Basketball (M), % Oy i 29.30 
Catholic, Home gers, Home West Virginia, тет ADERO dd 
Home 28 uest Artist Dance 
15 21 Law Aldia Lunch Concert: “Three is а 
Law Alumni Lunch- Basketball (W), 24 aw Alumni Lunch: 


Company,” 8 p.m., 
Marvin Theater 


eon, New York Bar 


eon, Maryland Bar А ition: New 


Association, Hunt 


Basketball (M), 
Brandeis, Home 


Marymount, Home 


Valley Inn, Md., 25 York Hilton 

12:45 p.m. Basketball (W) Squash (W), Nation- 

Swimming (M), Catholic, Home 225% ne 

нера & Lee, tion, Home 
Basketball (W), 


Salisbury St., Home 


14-March 10 
D.C. Telethon 


17 
Basketball (W), St. 
Mary’s, Home 


17-19 and 24-26 


Massachusetts, 
Home 


Swimming (M), 
Richmond, Home 


23 


14 

Swimming & Diving 
(W), Goucher, 
Home 


15 Shakespeare’s 


Richard II, 8 p.m. 
Basketball (W), А ы Basketball (М), 
Gallaudet, Home Marvin Theater Georgetown, Home 
Ваў М Badminton (W) 4 
aquette Kuper, Swimming (М), 154 — аа, Basketball (W), 
aes ae , Annual GW invita- no & Mary, Georgetown, Home 
tional (Georgetown Swimming & Diving 
Basketball (W), & American), Home Squash (ХУ), | (У), American 
Lafayette, Home Wrest! National Capital Hone ^ 
5 Howard. Home MEA NACE 


Basketball (M), Vir- Association, Home 


ginia Tech, Home 
Swimming (M), 
Madison, Home 


26 
Columbian Women 
Luncheon Rep. Cor- 
rine Lindy Boggs, 
La. National Law- 
yers Club, 1815 H 
St. NW, noon 
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Some Feedback 
From the 
Furnace— 


